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From the Editor © "Wherever Two or Three Are Gathered Together..." 


HF riends love to gather. And when we gather, we often feel a sense of joy and empowerment 
that testifies to the presence of the Spirit. 

I recall the first time that I attended a large Quaker gathering—Friends General Confer- 
ence—back in 1984. Amazed at encountering nearly 2000 Friends in one place, I spent an in- 
tense week in worship and fellowship. Filled with what Betty Polster calls “the heady and ex- 
hilarated feeling of aliveness and excitement which possessed Fox,” I came back to my weighty, 
awesomely silent home meeting in Princeton, NJ, and did something that I have never dared to 
do before, or since. 

Much to everyone’s amazement (including my own), I sang a hymn—that old Quaker classic, 
“How Can I Keep from Singing?” 

(I was reminded of this incident when I heard the hilarious parody sung this summer at North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting—‘How Can I Keep from Snoring?’”’) 

Friends’ gatherings are seldom boring. New friendships are formed, old friendships renewed, 
connections are made, ideas are born, and leadings are tested. 

This issue is devoted to a wide diversity of recent Quaker gatherings that have attracted 
Western Friends. 

Pacific and North Pacific Meeting took place the same week this summer—which imposed 
quite a strain on your editor, who had to dash from one to the other. I didn’t have time for long, 
intense conversations, but I did have a chance to catch Betty Polster’s inspiriting keynote ad- 
dress as well as talks by our Latin American Friends— Constantino Garcia of the Iglesia Na- 
cional Evangélica “Los Amigos” del Peri, and Miguel Angel Costop. I was also happy to hang 
out with the kids as well as the elders. The Quaker kids even inspired our Friendly bull Ferdi- 
nand to share a message.... 

Carole Lindell-Ross, our correspondent from Oregon, has written an article about her experi- 
ences at Friends General Conference, which draws quite a few Western Friends. For the past 
several years, our “independent” Yearly Meetings here in the West have been seriously discuss- 
ing the possibility of affiliating with FGC. FGC has also been considering the possibility of 
holding a gathering out here in the West sometime in the near future. Friends with thoughts on 
these matters are encouraged to write to Friends Bulletin. 

Jane Snyder tells us about her experiences at Northwest Yearly Meeting (NWYM) as FWCC 
representative. While the evangelical spirit and mode of worship are quite different from what 
unprogrammed Friends are accustomed to, or may feel comfortable with, most of us would 
probably resonate with the letter that NWYM sent to Federal officials requesting support for the 
teaching of non-violent conflict resolution. Many of us would also find kindred spirits in a gath- 
ering such as the Western Quaker Peacemakers Conference being sponsored by George Fox 
University. 

One of the most important gathering places for unprogrammed Friends on the West Coast, 
the Quaker Center at Ben Lomond celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with Native American 
dance as well as original music (see p. 6). 

In the midst of the busy-ness of such gatherings, one can sometimes lose sight of why we 
have gathered, and Who is gathering us. As Friends, we come together not simply to socialize, 
to pet ourselves on the back, or to promote our pet cause, but to explore together the inner 
depths of our spiritual lives, and to experience the Divine Presence. 

This is what Friend Betty Polster is trying to tell us when she says: “It is my hope and prayer 
that as we do that kind of deep sharing with one another we can sense the center which is within 
each of us, which early Friends knew led into unity and wholeness. Then we will truly know that 
we are living together in the community of God, where worship and witness are one.” 


Cover—Left photo, the, Gerrish family from Big Island, Hawaii. Center—Oregon Friend Joe Snyder sup- 
porting two Young NPYM Friends. Right: Carole Lindell-Ross (right) and Joyce Richardson (New York). 
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By Betty Polster 
Victoria (Canada) Meeting 


The following is Betty Polster’s keynote 
speech at North Pacific Yearly Meeting. 


ust over 350 years ago, George Fox 

had a powerful experience, an experi- 
ence which led to the founding of the So- 
ciety of Friends. He tells us about his dis- 
illusionment with the priests and separate 
preachers, which drove him from home in 
search of spiritual help. He goes on to say, 
“And when all my hopes were gone, so 
that I had nothing outwardly to help me, 
then, oh then I heard a voice which said, 
“There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition,” and when I heard 
it my heart did leap for joy.” 

And now, in his delight at finding his 
Inward Teacher, George Fox tells us that 
“T was come up in spirit through the flam- 
ing sword into the paradise of God. All 
things were new, and all the creation gave 
another smell unto me than before, be- 
yond what words can utter.” Any of us 
who have been in love—and who hasn’t, 
sometime with someone or some place or 
experience—can remember the heady and 
exhilarated feeling of aliveness and ex- 
citement which possessed Fox. He then 
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went about telling others what was avail- 
able to them too, and to all who heard and 
heeded his message of the Light Within. 

Frances Howgill, one of the Westmor- 
land Seekers, tells of the sense of the 
“heavenly presence near at hand”: “We 
came to know a place to stand in and what 
to wait in, and the Lord appeared daily to 
us, to Our astonishment, insomuch that we 
often said unto one another with great joy 
of heart: ‘What, is the Kingdom of God 
come to be with men?’” Out of this sense 
of the Kingdom of God at hand their whole 
lives were changed. They began to live in 
the ways they found to be compatible with 
God’’s realm. 

Here’s where we come to some big 
words, words we can all have a laugh at 
and forget, as long as we remember the 
reality. Friends are an apocalyptic people. 
The end times are now! Theologians call 
this “realized eschatology.” All of this just 
means that we do not wait for the commu- 
nity of God to be established on earth in 
some future time, we live in it now. 

We are living in the Eternal Now 
which early Friends referred to continually 
as the Kingdom of God. 

They referred to the practices which 
emerged as “gospel order.” The way in 
which they worshipped, took care of one 
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another, made decisions together, and re- 
sponded to the world around them all tes- 
tified to the power of the Spirit in their 
lives. 

For early Friends, “responsiveness to 
inward prompting was experienced as 
obedience to the requirements of a tran- 


scendent, yet utterly present, deity,” 
Patricia Loring tells us in her book Listen- 
ing Spirituality, Vol. Ul. She goes on to 
say, “In the 20th century, the response has 
more often been felt as cooperation— 
sometimes articulated as co-creation— 
with God. Co-creation implies a still un- 
folding creation in which the Creator con- 


(“Life and Power,” continued on page 4) 
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(“Life and Power,” continued from page 3) 

tinues to work with and through us when 
we respond in faithfulness to the 
promptings of Love and Truth in our 
hearts. Both interpretations — reflect 


Friends” felt sense of the divine as a dyna- 


mism rather than as an entity.” 

This discernment of what was re- 
quired of us to live in God’s realm led 
early Friends, and leads us, to what we 
have come to call “the testimonies.” 

The term “Testimony” comes from 
the courtroom. The witness “testifies” to 
the truth in a given situation. Friends 
“testify” in words and deeds to the truth to 
which the Inward Teacher calls us. 

Because the inner promptings so of- 
ten led Friends to similar actions, these 
became recognizable behaviors by which 
one could identify Friends. Two of the 
earliest were refusal to take oaths and to 
take off hats. The first “testified” to their 
belief that truth was required in all cir- 
cumstances, not only when under oath. 
The second testified to their belief in the 
equality of all. Both of these threatened 
the status quo, and often drew harsh pun- 
ishment. 

At Junior Friends camp, I was asked 
a question about the story of William 
Penn and his sword. Friends will remem- 
ber that William Penn asked George Fox 
whether he should take off his sword. 
George Fox is reported to have said, 
“Wear it an long as thou canst.” I have 
always understood this story to be about 
the peace testimony. However, I realized 
that the sword was, perhaps even more 
than a weapon, a symbol of rank and 
privilege. Only gentlemen of a certain 
class wore swords. In finally coming to 
his own inner prompting to take off the 
sword, William Penn was not only mov- 
ing away from “fighting with outward 
weapons” but also coming to a willingness 
to forego rank and privilege. He had ac- 
cepted inwardly, then, the testimony of 
equality. 

Patricia Loring expresses quite 
clearly, as.the Penn story illustrates, the 
difference between a testimony and a 
stand or action which may be “a good 
thing”: 

“Verbal testimony to the experience 
of the living God is a counterpart to testi- 
mony in action: a life that speaks. Both 
are obedient to the promptings of the 
Spirit. In earlier periods of Quakerism, the 
testimonies testified or attested to the na- 
ture and requirements of God. Individuals 


testified to what they had experienced liv- 
ingly, rather than to what they agreed with 
intellectually or deduced from principles. 
We often fail to distinguish between testi- 
mony and principle. A testimony has 
spiritual force in discerning leadings. Its 
spiritual force comes from the experience 
of the Spirit to which it testifies. It comes 
from an experience of God breaking into 
the particularities of our lives, disquieting 
our hearts. They will not be stilled until 
we respond as required. 

Principles have moral force; but they 
carry no personal experience of leading.” 

As we discern the leadings of the 
spirit, calling us to some particular wit- 
ness, we are led to action in words or 
deeds. As we act, we are called to further 
discernment, so that worship and witness 
become inseparable parts of each other. A 
witness is often undertaken without a clear 
vision of the next step. Susan Stark has set 
to music the words of Caroline Fox, a 
19th c. British Quaker: “Live up to the 
light thou hast, and more will be granted 
thee.” 

When we are concerned about a 
situation on the basis of principle rather 
than from a personal concern, we may 
become agitated and eventually over- 
whelmed and finally apathetic. Patricia 
Loring reminds us that our apathy and 
distress are considerably eased when we 
are overtaken by a compelling leading and 
commitment to some one concern. The 
sign of being concerned about a principle 
rather than a personal concern is the state- 
ment, all too often heard in our meetings 
for business, “That needs to be done. You 
do it,” or “Let’s set up a committee.” 
Patricia Loring reminds us that “We will 
be led to be present for our concern.” 

Worship and discernment, leading to 
witness, is, ideally, an interconnected 
whole. Over the past twenty or thirty years 
we have all become familiar with the con- 
cept of an ecosystem. Injuring, removing, 
or tampering with any part of the ecosys- 
tem affects the whole. We can study parts 
of it, but our studies will only be true to 
the ecosystem if we bear in mind the inter- 
connectedness. 

Another analogy comes from my ex- 
perience with the study of botany. We 
learned much about a particular plant, and 
plants in general. One of these ways of 
learning was to dissect the plant. This is a 
useful method of study, but we cannot 
appreciate the plant fully unless we know 
it in its wholeness and in its environment. 


So it is with our lives as Quakers. 

In looking at Gospel order, we can 
recognize various parts of the Quaker 
“ecosystem,” our meetings for worship, 
meetings for business, how we live and 
support each other as a community, and 
how we witness to our Quaker insights in 
the world. But if we do not remember 
wholeness, for ourselves as individuals as 
well as for our meetings, we will not func- 
tion at the level we are called to, the level 
we yearn for. 

In the sermon on the mount, Jesus 
said, according to the King James version, 
“Be ye perfect.” This verse has been a 
problem for many people. The most com- 
mon reaction is “Well, nobody’s perfect. 
That’s impossible.” 

But, when we look up the meaning of 
the Greek word used there, we find that it 
means, among other definitions, “whole.” 
Other meanings for it are “mature”, at the 
peak of perfection (as used for a peach!), 
the fullness of what we are meant to be, 
all embracing, generous, and compassion- 
ate. 

Salvation, another problem term for 
many, means to be made whole (as in put- 
ting on a salve). It means to be “saved” 
from being scattered and fragmented and 
lacking meaning in our lives. 

When we apply these terms to our 
lives together as Friends, we can see that 
the concept of “wholeness” is equally im- 
portant in our meeting lives as in our per- 
sonal lives. In fact, ideally, there is no dis- 
tinction. 

Sharing our spiritual discernment 
with each other is a good way to whole- 
ness for us all. The apostle Paul reminds 
us that, just as the hands, feet, and other 
parts are all of one body, so too we, with 
our different gifts and ways of witnessing, 
are all part of one body. 

One of the hindrances to sharing our 
deepest spiritual yearnings and discover- 
ies with each other is the problem of lan- 
guage. “God talk” can divide us as we try 
to share. Some of us come from religious 
backgrounds which were supportive and 
which let us use traditional Christian lan- 
guage with ease and comfort. Others of us 
had difficult experiences with this lan- 
guage, and cannot use it. Even hearing 
others use it can be painful. Still others 
come from a background with no religious 
involvement, and the common Christian 
vocabulary is foreign to them, and has no 
meaning. How can we share without a 

(“Life and Power,” continued on page 18) 
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Love Songs and Quaker Distinctives 


A VIsIt TO NORTHWEST YEARLY 
MEETING AT GEORGE FOX UNIVERSITY 
NEWBERG, OREGON, 1999 


By Jane Snyder, 
Multnomah Meeting (Portland, Oregon) 


T he first event after my arrival was 
evening worship. Instead of 
“Meeting has gathered, please enter qui- 
etly,” the session opened with choral sing- 
ing accompanied by electric guitars, 
drums and keyboards. Lyrics were pro- 
jected on the wall. The Friends were 
standing, clapping and waving hands 
with faces uplifted. These choruses 
celebrated love between Jesus and his 
people. 

A strength of Northwest Yearly 
Meeting is the youth program. The 150 
or so high school and junior high 
school youths are seated in reserved 
spaces in the front and center of the 
auditorium for evening worship. They 
were there for the series of talks pre- 
sented by Johan Mauer on communi- 
cating the Friends’ message in a new 
millennium. Johan’s background with 
a variety of Friends’ traditions, his 
ability to speak from the heart and his 
faith gave much power to these even- 
ing worship services. 

Love songs were part of Northwest 
Yearly Meeting morning, noon and even- 
ing. Praise choruses were part of morning 
and evening worship. Another way music 
is a part of Northwest Friends ministry is 
YCAM (Youth Challenged by Art and 
Music). Seven high school Friends and 
two college age advisors audition to be a 
part of this troupe which travels offering 
skits on Bible topics and music accompa- 
nied by electric guitars, drums and other 
instruments. This year’s act opens with 
the song “Seasons of Love” from the 
Broadway musical “Rent,” with most in- 
volved not aware of that source. In an- 
other transformation of secular music to 
music of faith, I attended Peggy Parsons’ 
workshop “The Romance of Christ”. 
Peggy presented Garth Brooks, the Young 
Rascals and Aaron Neville love songs as 
an example of communicating love as the 
central message of the gospel. She led us 
in a comparison of human love and mar- 


riage to the love relationship that grows 
between a believer and God. 

Presiding Clerk Mark Ankeny intro- 
duced me at a morning plenary business 
session. Business meetings are receiving 
an infusion of Quaker distinctives through 
the work of recent Youth Superintendent, 
Bruce Bishop. I detected Bruce’s hand in 
spoken phrases during business, “put our 
feelings aside and listen to God”, “I ap- 
preciate having Jesus be a part of busi- 
ness,” and “reaching consensus through 
the power of the Holy Spirit.” I was able 
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Johan Mauer at Northwest Yearly Meeting 


to be present during the discussion of a 
divisive issue. Northwest Yearly Meeting 
Friends record ministers at Yearly Meet- 
ing. These Friends have been identified 
and nurtured by their churches as well as 
mentors and a committee on Ministry. At 
Yearly Meeting, they present testimony 
and are considered for affirmation of re- 
cording as ministers. Six Friends pre- 
sented testimony (five were affirmed after 
brief positive comments from the floor). 
The division centered on the recording of 
seminary professor whose husband _at- 
tends a church that is not a part of North- 
west Yearly Meeting. Although the re- 
cording process is not directly connected 
to the calling of pastors (there are pastors 
who are not recorded and recorded minis- 
ters who are not pastors), many who 
spoke were concerned that the example of 
a couple who do not worship at the same 
church is not appropriate. After a lengthy 
and painful discussion, this woman was 
affirmed with some Friends standing 


aside. In another business session, Friends 
easily reached unity to send a letter to 
Federal Government officials requesting 
support for the teaching of non-violent 
conflict resolution as a part of the Nobel 
Peace Prize Laureate initiative, 
‘International Decade for a Culture of 
Peace and Non-Violence for the Children 
of the World.” 

Also part of business was the ap- 
proval of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for mission work, a lot of which takes 
place in Peru. Friends provide funding 
and guidance for projects involving 
the ministry of a Yearly Meeting in 
Southern Peru, as well as human and 
animal health projects, education 
projects and economic development. 
These Peruvian Friends are learning 
Spanish as their second language. 
They live above the timberline at an 
elevation of about 13,000 feet with a 
lifestyle dependent on potatoes, qui- 
noa, sheep and cattle. There is no 
electricity, and few roads. 

This summer, a Quaker marriage 
was celebrated in the rose garden on 
the George Fox University campus 
during Northwest Yearly Meeting. It 
was delightful to be present for the 
Meeting for Worship for Marriage 
and an honor to be invited to sign the cer- 
tificate. 

One of the interesting encounters I 
had was with a Friend named Marge, 
whose husband is the pastor of a small 
Friends Church in a remote location in the 
Idaho panhandle. In recent years, their 
ministry has been challenged by increas- 
ing numbers of survivalists and paramili- 
tary groups moving into their immediate 
community. She feels isolated from family 
and Friends and somewhat alarmed by the 
influx of new residents. She and her hus- 
band are ministering to these people and 
their fears, as well as to the fears of others 
in the town. Marge’s response is one of 
great faith and courage. “This is what we 
are called to do.” O 
Jane Snyder’s visit to Northwest Yearly 
Meeting is part of the work of Friends 
World Committee for Consultation’s Visi- 
tation Committee. Jane is a member of 
Multnomah Meeting and lives as an iso- 
lated Friend in Myrtle Point, Oregon. 
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By Walter Sullivan 


Quaker Center at Ben Lomond 


Re years ago, Clyde and Lucile Man- 
ley donated the original parcel of land 
known today as Quaker Center. On 
August 28, 130 Friends of QC gathered 
to honor this gift and to celebrate QC’s 
rich legacy. 

The day began with traditional pray- 
ers, dances, and a blessing of the land by 
Patrick Orosco, chairman of the Oholone 
Tribal Council. Historical reflections fol- 
lowed by Virginia Rusinak, daughter of 
Clyde and Lucile Manley, and others who 
were directly connected to the events fifty 
years ago 

Prayers and hopes for the land were 
gathered and enclosed in a time capsule to 
be opened by Friends in 2049 on the oc- 
casion of the 100th anniversary of the do- 
nation of the land. 

A wonderful summer buffet was fol- 
lowed by an outdoor concert featuring 
“Two Good Hands” (an acoustic band 
featuring Carin Anderson of San_ Fran- 
cisco Meeting, Sage Smiley, and Bryan 
Bowman) and Vocolot (ana cappela en- 
semble singing original music with uni- 
versal heart, Jewish soul, and a social 
conscience). An original piece, written by 
Vocolot member Judith Kate Freidman 
especially for this event, was performed 
(see sidebar on p. 7). 

Friends ended the evening full—full 
of good times, good food, and good com- 
pany, full of the honor and the obligation 
of caring for a sacred piece of land for 
these next 50 years. 


“Be Still.” © 1999 Judith-Kate Fried- 


man. First performed by Vocolot at the 
Quaker Center on August 29, 1999. The 
composition is based upon Quaker teach- 
ings and conversations with Friends in- 
cluding Traci Sullivan, Walter Sullivan 
and Patrice Hahn. The spoken section is 
excerpted from a poem by David Wagner, 
based on a Northwest Indian Elder teach- 
ing story. Special thanks to Ellen Robin- 
son for the poem and to Ellen and all the 
members of Vocolot for the arrangement: 
Linda Hirschhorn, Jennifer Karno, Alison 
Lewis and Elizabeth Stuart. All rights re- 
served. 


Patrick Orosco of the Oholone Tribal Council blesses land and performs traditional dances 


THE ORIGIN OF BEN LOMOND 
QUAKER CENTER 


L has been 50 years since Clyde and 
Lucile Manley donated 51 acres of land 
to Friends in California. That parcel of land 
is the core of the Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center you know today. It therefore 
seemed appropriate for Friends of Quaker 
Center to celebrate the vision behind the 
Manleys’ generous gift and to recommit 
ourselves to the careful stewardship of this 
sacred trust. 

1949 was surely an eventful year on 
the property at 1000 Hubbard Gulch 
Road—a series of events precipitated by 
the death of Clyde Manley. 

Clyde and his wife Lucile had acquired 
the Ben Lomond property in the early 
1920’s while on vacation in Santa Cruz 
from their home in Hawaii. As the story 
goes, Clyde went in search of a particular 
apple farm after buying some fruit at a 
farmer’s market in Santa Cruz. The drive 
up into the San Lorenzo River Valley en- 
tranced the Manley’s. When they arrived at 
the top of Hubbard Gulch Road to find the 
farm house burned down and the property 
for sale, they immediately started plans to 
buy it. 

Despite many years of hard work, 


Clyde’s vision to farm the land for a_liv- 
ing never resulted in enough economic 
activity to cover the costs of the invest- 
ment. According to the Manleys’ daugh- 
ter, Virginia Rusinak, “The only way one 
could get rid of apples in those days was 
to sneak onto your neighbor’s porch in the 
middle of the night and leave them 
there!” 

As a result, while Clyde continued to 
work the land as best he could, Lucile 
would travel back to Hawaii to teach in 
the public school system and earn money 
to cover the mortgage. 

Still, the value of the land continued 
to impress Clyde. Convinced that children 
should not grow up in cities without hav- 
ing contact with rural areas, Clyde coop- 
erated with church communities in neigh- 
boring cities to bring groups of young 
people out onto the property. The more 
Clyde explored these projects, the more 
he became convinced of the purpose the 
land should be dedicated to. 

So, upon his death, Lucile, who had 
devoted much of her life to paying the 
mortgage, started looking for a worthy 
group to give the land away to. Appar- 
ently it was not all that easy to find good 
people to give 51 acres of undeveloped 
land. Eventually, upon the recommenda- 
tion of a relative living in Appalachia who 
had recently been visited by two Quaker 
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women, Lucile set out to find a group of 
Friends in California. 

Friends were not too easy to find and 
not too cooperative in the beginning. First 
of all, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee was just getting organized in the 
Bay area. Secondly, in an effort to keep 
program initiatives free to follow the lead- 
ings of the Spirit, the national office had 
a clear policy not to acquire land. As a 
result, the initial decision was not to ac- 
cept donation of the land. 

But Lucile Manley and a few local 
Quakers tenaciously held on to a different 
idea, and eventually that idea won out. 
Sometime in 1949, Josephine Duveneck, 
working for the AFSC, started running an 
inter-racial boys’ camp—at first called 
Camp Ben Lomond, but later known as 
Camp Unalayhee—on the property. The 
objectives of the camp were, according to 
Mrs. Manley, “to bring together boys of 
early high school age, of different races, 
and possibly divergent economic back- 
grounds.” Lucile herself was one of the 
hardest working staff members of that 
camp. In her report on that first year, she 
writes, “Since I had the ‘honor’ of super- 
vising dishwashing, I learned in conversa- 
tion with individual boys many 
CHINES. 

On July 17, 1949, a memorial service 
for Clyde Manley was held on the Ben 
Lomond property by the American 
Friends Service Committee. On the 17th 
of August, 1949, Lucille signed a deed 
transferring ownership of the land to the 
College Park Association of Friends “to 
be perpetually dedicated and used for . . . 
the enjoyment, betterment, education and 
welfare of mankind.” 

It is this trust that Friends still hold 
today, the 50th anniversary of which we 
celebrated on August 29th. The original 
gift which made the Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center possible did not come from 
Friends. It did not come from an affluent 
family. It came from simple folks who 
loved the land and had a vision of what it 
could be. 

It is an honor to be stewards of 
such a generous legacy and such a large 
vision. O 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center, PO Box 686, Ben 
Lomond, CA 95005. (831) 336-8333. E- 
mail@quakercenter.org http://www. 
quakercenter.org. A self-help retreat and confer- 
ence center affiliated with the Religious Society 
of Friends, located in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
less than two hours south of San Francisco. 
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“Be Still” 


By Judith-Kate 
Friedman 


On the Occasion of the 

SOth Anniversary Celebration 
of the Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center 


Here 

I Am 

Still 

With All there Is 
Here 

Still 


Listen. 

The forest breathes. 

It whispers, I have made 
this place around you 

If you leave it you may 
come back again saying 


Here 

I Am , 

With All there Is 1999 CALENDAR 
Here 

Still (see www.quaker.org/western for 


on-line directory.) 
Still... OOeEr 
In this place 
Fall open and receive Grace 
Take in 
All that Is 
Be still in the Light that lives 


e 9-10. Willamette Quarterly Meeting. Sky 
Camp. 

e 8-11. Western Christian Peacemaking Con- 
ference. George Fox University. Newberg, 
Oregon. 

e 14-17: Friends Peace Teams Project will 
hold its semi-annual Coordinating Council 
Meeting in Portland. Observers are welcome. 
Contact Val Liveoak at 210-532-8762 or val- 
liveoak @juno.com. 

e 16-31: Quaker Center on the Road. Coming 
to a Meeting near you. “Bringing our mes- 
sages and witness to birth: mothers, midwives, 
and the minister/elder relationship.” (Coming 
to QC Oct. 29-31). Jan Hoffman, Bob 
Schmitt, Kenneth Sutton 

e 22-24: Friends Bulletin Board Meeting in 
Orange County. 


If you’re lost on your Way 

and Night has recovered Day 
Stand still in the Dark 

You will see the Light of the stars 


suum 
BSS 


Each heart, every soul 

is a glorious part of the Whole 
Take hands, circle round 

Be still as the Truth resounds 


In turn 

Among Friends 

Discern All that has no end..... 
NOVEMBER 
Each time Silence breaks 

A ripple of Spirit quakes 
Come clear, speak Peace 
Be still as the redwood trees 


e 19-21: A Weekend for Women. Lucy Mcl- 
ver and Karen Lunblad. Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center. 

e 20-21. Southern California Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Orange Grove Meetinghouse, Pasadena. 


Here I am 

Still _ DECEMBER 

With All there Is 

3-5: Annual Silent Retreat. Leah Halper, Sue 
_ Torrey. Quaker Center. Ben Lomond. 
© © 27-Jan. 1, 2000. Year End Retreat. Walter 
_ Hfjelt Sullivan. Elaine Wadle. Quaker Center. 
que 
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Yearly Meeting Epistles 


NORTH PACIFIC 
YEARLY MEETING 


Dear Friends Everywhere: 


| ae Missoula to Seattle, from Ashland 
to Boise, North Pacific Quakers gath- 
ered in Forest Grove, Oregon at our 27th 
annual meeting to understand better what 
brings us together. By the time the adults 
arrived, our young people were already 
well into exploring our theme of “In the 
Life and Power: Worship and Witness.” 
Junior Friends cleaned the beach as a servy- 
ice project while at their camp; Central 
Friends (age 10 to 14) biked 60+ miles 
over four days and still had energy for 
worship and business meetings. We were 
made aware of the larger circle of Friends 
by introductions of guests and the soft pat- 
ter of translation in the background of all 
our gatherings provided for our Peruvian 
visitor, Constantino Garcia, Iglesia Na- 
cional Evangélica “Los Amigos” del Pert. 

Reflected in our State of the Society 
report, ours is a yearly meeting that adds 
new worship groups between each annual 
session. Some consist of only two or three 
families that meet irregularly and include 
large geographic areas. Some are the divi- 
sions from a Meeting growing too large to 
maintain a sense of community or to 
squeeze within a particular Meeting house. 
Even our small groups report a commit- 
ment to worship as the spiritual soil that 
nurtures our lives. From this soil comes 
the flowering of witness to our faith, some 
of it very personal in living lives that shine 
with integrity and love of family and 
friends, some with devotion to the well- 
being of our world. Our interest groups 
reveal the multiple causes and interests by 
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which we witness. They in- 
clude concerns in Kosovo and 
Iraq, Youth Power Programs 
of AFSC, the upcoming 
World Trade Organization 
meeting in Seattle, reducing 
the Prison Population, a 
| Prayer Labyrinth, First Day 
School Programs and seeing 
the Sacred in the natural 
world. 

Betty Polster, our Friend-in- 
Residence, led us in verbal testimony on 
the inseparable nature of worship and wit- 
ness. Referencing John Woolman, George 
Fox and Patricia Loring, Betty developed 
a series of images for us to consider as we 
“live in the virtue of that Life and Power 
that takes away the occasion of all wars.” 
We are living in the community of God, 
the eternal is now—a dynamic, continuing 
evolution. Our testimonies, as they are 
written, are principles with moral force, 
When one lives the testimonies, the spiri- 
tual force of the experience of Spirit 
breaking into our lives moves us to a 
wholeness which is generous, gracious and 
“perfect.” Following her talk, Friends rose 
out of worship with inspired messages. We 
heard that perhaps early Friends under- 
stood the challenge of living in the Life 
and Power in ways which might intimidate 
us. We were challenged to be powerful in 
whatever way our lives demand of us, hav- 
ing faith we will be given the power to do 
the will of God, and power will give us the 
courage. It was suggested that we reject 
superficial interactions in favor of more 
meaningful greetings as used by early 
Friends; “Friend, how has Truth fared with 
thee since we last met?” 

Our sense of history and our witness 
to the rest of the world was heightened 
from our very first plenary session and 
then throughout our sessions when we 
were reminded that this was the 54th anni- 
versary of the bombing of Hiroshima. As 
we made our 1000 paper peace cranes, our 
wish was for a lasting peace throughout 
our world, but especially in Kosovo, 
Yugoslavia and Iraq, In the words of Fred 
Small: 


Cranes of Hiroshima 
I will fold these cranes of paper 
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White and red and gold 
To a thousand one by one 
Sparkle in the sunlight 
And [Il fly away 


Like a million vanished souls 


When I am done. 
—Jay Thatcher, Clerk 


THE NPYM 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 
2ND GRADE AGE GROUP 


N one of us knew each other when we 
came here, but we are leaving as 
friends. Here are some of the things we 
liked: 

¢ Making cranes, making sculptures 
and painting them. 

¢ Being a kitty, being a pig, doing 
the play. 

¢ Going swimming. 

¢ Going through the food line by our- 
selves. 

¢ Making treasure hunts for each 
other. 

¢ Meeting Constantino. 

¢ Watching the Quaker Baby skit. 


Here are some things we do not need 
more of: 

¢ Sitting down and doing nothing— 
Quakerly stuff. 

¢ Having to hold up the kitty mask 
while crawling. 


¢ Getting up in the morning. 


We are all looking forward to coming 
back next year for the new millennium 
when our average age will be six. Thanks 
for having this Yearly Meeting for us. 


THE 3RD GRADE THROUGH 
5TH GRADE AGE GROUP 


ave you ever heard the story of Fer- 

dinand? Here at Annual Session in 
Oregon we did a play of “Ferdinand the 
Friendly Bull.” We were celebrating the 
70th birthday of Friends Bulletin. Every- 
body had a part in the play. 

We looked at 12 different translations 
of the New Testament. We read 12 ver- 
sions of the Lord’s Prayer, and they all 
sounded different. 

Betty Polster, the Friend in Residence, 
read us “The Old Turtle.” Afterwards, we 
spent time making things that reminded us 
of God. 

Our Meeting is trying to make 1,000 
paper cranes to send to the Memorial in 
Japan. 

Anthony Manousos gave us Ferdinand 
the Friendly Pifata. We decided not to 
break it. We gave the Friends Bulletin 
mascot back. 

We all enjoyed family night and being 
together—Presented by Susanna Gabay, 
Lena Sessions, and Bob E. Black 


CENTRAL FRIENDS 
(AGES 10 THROUGH 14) 


ello. We are the Central Friends, 

writing this at Pacific University in 
Forest Grove, Oregon. We would like to 
tell you what we did this year at Annual 
Session. Central Friends is the middle- 
school-age group of Friends. Many of us 
biked on to the campus hot and sweaty 
from the Central Friends bike challenge. 
We were happy to reunite with our parents 
and other friends after our four day bicycle 
trip. 

Some of us were looking forward to 
real food, but some felt that camp food 
was better. 

On our first day we planned our week 
with our leader Jill. The next morning we 
built a spirit tree, a climbing pyramid that 
represented a tree. It was covered with 
canvas, painted with leaves and words. It 
was an interesting idea that widened our 
view of how Quakers think of the Spirit. 
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We also played rugby, handball, soccer, 
and joined Junior Friends for a very soapy 
slip and slide. 

That night our Friend in Residence, 
Betty Polster, read us a story called “Old 
Turtle,” about how God created the ani- 
mals and humans. 

After that some of us drew a picture of 
what God looked like to us. 

The next day it was raining so we 


played ultimate frisbee indoors. 

Later we talked to Constantino, a 
Quaker visitor from Peru, about what life 
is like in his hometown and the history of 
his region. Then we played ultimate fris- 
bee outdoors with Junior Friends. We also 
had two worship sharing sessions. It was 
surprisingly cool, and the first experience 
for some of us. We enjoyed the talent 

(“Epistles,” continued on page 10) 


JIITIIIISIIIIIII IIIT IIISIIISIIIIISISISISIIISI 


The hour has stalled, it's stuck right here, my mind is in a fog now. 
I need caffeine, that much is clear, or I'll sleep like a dog now. 
No ministry to wake me up, no spirit speaks, it’s boring. 

Someone please poke me in the ribs. How can I keep from snoring? 


I bite my lip and tap my foot, I'm hoping for a surge here. 

My eyelids droop, my head nods down, I cannot fight the urge here. 
This hard ol’ chair, not hard enough, with drowsiness I'm warring. 
Open the door, let in some breeze. How can I keep from snoring? 


I lift my eyes, Friends standing now, we're shaking hands and greeting. 
I'm wide awake and conscious now, again a part of Meeting. 

That bit of sleep restored my soul, it shook me from my mooring. 
At last at peace, I'm standing here. No more in fear of snoring! 


SIIIIIIIIITIIAIITIISISISIIISISISISISIISIT 
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(Parody lyrics by Bridge City Preparative Meeting, Portland, OR) 


iJ 
dd 
iJ 
dd 
JJ 
dat 
dd é 
dd 
ee 
dq | 
dd 
dd 
dJ 
J 
dJ 
iJ 
dJ 
dg 
dd 
ds 
ad 
dJ 
>| 
dJ 
dd 
dz 
dd 
da 
dd 
dé 
dJ 
dJ 
dd 
iJ 


4 ime passes on in endless drone, just like life's lamentations. 
I hear no real or fancied hymn, to aid my concentration. 
Oh, for some tumult or some strife, or for some music roaring, 
Or any signal from my soul. How can I keep from snoring? 


27272727 STS 77ST AT oT a7 STA 7ST a7 eT a7 eT a7 aT ey eyez eyez ayeyayey 


by by by fy fy Cy 


(“Epistles,” continued from page 9) 

show, especially the Junior Friends bal- 
ancing act (which included one Central 
Friend) and the toga people. 

On the last night we had a sleepover 
in the Central Friends room. One Friend 
said it was very interesting to have a boy/ 
girl sleepover and hear the other gender’s 
opinions on our conversations. It is fun 
being a Central Friend at NPYM. 

Central Friends also contributed a 
poem to our concluding Plenary Session 


Central Friends Cycling Challenge 
What makes Community? 


¢ respect 

¢ understanding 

¢ working together/cooperation 
¢ trust 

¢ kindness/caring 

¢ sharing/generosity 

¢ common goals and values 

¢ sense of humor 

¢ friendship 


What we learned about challenging 
ourselves: 


¢ it’s hard work 

¢ believe in yourself and your goals 

¢ pace yourself/one step at a time 

¢ expect the unexpected/be flexible 

# we can accomplish more than we 
guessed 

¢ share the challenge 

¢ try your best 

¢ build confidence and self-esteem 

¢ keeps you mentally sharp 

¢ encouragement from others helps 

@ patience 


—Presented by Felix Ostrom and Robert Wedel 
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he 
Friends 


Stevens State 


interprets these beliefs personally. 


We spent an enjoyable day on the 
beach in service picking up trash, except 
for those of us who were picking up dead 


birds. 


Throughout the year we discussed 
how we could improve communication 
with NPYM as a whole. These delibera- 
tions led us to a number of activities, 
slip’n’slide to meeting with Ministry and 


Oversight. 


Overall we feel that we are well on 
our way to an ideal equilibrium of auton- 
omy and connection with the larger Meet- 
ing.—Presented by Meghann Willard 


ORR 


A song by Gery Hubbe, Eugene Meeting 


e and the apple, the sky and the sun, 
Great Livin’ Spirit, all your many are one! 
All my relations, the birds and the stones, 
Great Livin’ Spirit, help me care for your own! 


The way we live—Simplicity 

The way we live—Equality 

The way we live—Community 

The way we live, sweet—Sweet Harmony. 


Up in the mornin’, the breakin’ of day, 
; Great Livin’ Spirit, hear my life as I pray! 
| Out in the garden, the flow’rs and the weeds, 
Great Livin’ Spirit, help me share what you need! 


Walkin’ the byways, by day and by night, 
' Great Livin’ Spirit, be my song and my sight! 
' Meeting the people, the strangers and friends, 
Great Livin’ Spirit, help me see you in them! 
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! THROUGH 18) 

Junior 
NPYM have had an 
enjoyable eight days 


together, first at Fort 


ys and then at Annual 


! Betty Polster, 

Friend in Residence, 
explore with us in many formats what it 
means to be a Quaker and how each of us 


PELL EE LIE LISI SESSIONS TSE LIES LL LILLIE SELLE ELLE SEES OBSESSED OEE LEESON 


NPYM JUNIOR THE TRANSITORY 
FRIENDS (COLLEGE AGE) FRIENDS 
(AGES 15 


\ A } e exist. Our first Yearly Meeting as 

a group has been a success. Wor- 
ship sharing on dealing with changes in 
our lives and on our developing belief sys- 
tems brought us together on a deeper level. 
These queries are immediate to our lives 
and central to our group. Through Clerk- 
less and easy business meetings, we de- 
signed our schedule to allow Junior 
Friends to develop connections to our 


of 


Park 


Session in Forest ; d 2 

Grove, Oregon. We group. On outings we discovered Hawaiian 

eniore d ene Print Spandex, the Imperialistic Rock and 
o> 


Tree #372. We plan to gather again at New 
Year’s and at the next Annual Session, as 
well as stay in contact through e-mail. Our 
mailing costs over the next year will be 
covered by our new budget, which also 
provides for last-minute scholarships to 
help Transitory Friends make it to Yearly 
Meeting. 


the 


“True stable ground is illusory 
Everything changes with time 
Mountains, rivers, move out of line 

I can try to solidify 

But that’s just not the way it’s meant 
to be. 

At least I’ve got you here near me.” 


from 


—Katie Thorsos and David Betz-Zall 


Sd 


E 
Ee eC OSB EERE AES DOE ESE CDE ORR ES EEDA RESELLER CRUSOE ASSESSES ESO OEE COERCED OSHA EOS aE 


Me and the Apple 


Left to right.: Viriginia Heck, Greg Kerber, Carolyn Stephenson, . 


Gail Eastwood, John Jory, Bob Barns, and Gil Hamilton 


PACIFIC YEARLY MEETING 


To Friends Everywhere, 


\ A } e met for our 53rd annual session 

from August 2 through 7, 1999 at 
Mount Madonna Center, a yoga based in- 
tentional community in  California’s 
coastal range overlooking Monterey Bay. 
We feel a kindred spirit with the natural 
environment and with the spiritual com- 
munity which built and cares for this 
place. 

We are aware of joining with Quakers 
around the planet in a re-assessment of 
ourselves as a new millennium ap- 
proaches. We were asked what of Quaker- 
ism do we need to sustain and nurture, 
what shall we leave behind, what shall we 
create or recover? And we were enjoined 
that if we find any wisdom here, that we 
not wait to implement it. Early Friends 
knew well that transformation can happen 
in any moment. 

If it is to be powerful, our Quaker way 
will be derived from a present truth in our 
lives. How do we maintain an awareness 
of that truth so that we shed what is not 
spiritually vital? 

Hearing the concern of African 
Friends, we approved a minute to oppose 
the sale of American guns in Africa. Peace 
and Social Order also brought us an_ in- 
spiring vision of Peace Teams. For the 
“next Kosovo,” the world needs a third 
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choice other than ignoring atrocities or 
responding militarily. 

There were other important issues, 
but no time to consider them in our Ple- 
nary sessions. When we fill our agenda so 
full, we lack the time we need to labor 
together as Friends on weighty issues 
which evoke conflicting viewpoints. 

It is hard to find a nook or cranny of 
our space here that doesn’t have a group 
of Friends meeting to discuss some topic 
of mutual concern. And yet, we are re- 
minded of the Advices and Queries on 
simplicity in our Faith and Practice. Do 
we keep our lives uncluttered with things 
and activities so as to avoid commitments 
beyond our strength and light? 

In our highly compressed week, our 
daily meetings for worship and worship 
sharing are all the more precious. We 
have felt more time to be with our friends 
in loving fellowship this year, but perhaps 
have had less time for quiet reflection. 
Finding ways that we are together across 
the age spectrum has been exciting. Yet 
we still have not given young people their 
rightful place in our community. With all 
these joys and struggles, it feels very 
much like family here. 

We have felt well held at this meeting 
by the many Friends who worked and 
prayed to prepare the way. We continue to 
be blessed with skillful leadership. 

Dear Friends, there is wisdom here 
among us now. Let us look together for 
the young Friend in each of us, the “‘be- 
Goddedness,” the giddiness, the trans- 
forming power of the Spirit in this very 
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moment.—On behalf of Pacific Yearly 
Meeting, Margaret Mossman, Presiding 
Clerk 


PYM CHILDREN’S PROGRAM — 
UPPER ELEMENTARY GROUP, 
AGES 8-10 


W: liked PYM. We liked meeting 
new and old friends. 


We went on walks in the woods and 
wrote poems outside. We played lots of 
new and different games, like the rattle- 
snake game, rochambeau, twizzle. In the 
afternoons we swam, played games, heard 
stories, and one day we visited the white 
deer. 

We did a meditation on creation with 
candles and storytelling. In our Council of 
All Beings, we learned to feel differently 
about some animals and plants and to like 
them better. We learned about the Three 
Gates of Speaking, which are: (1) is it 
true? (2) is it necessary? (3) is it kind? 
We had fun at community night perform- 
ing a skit we made up about the Three 
Gates of Speaking. 

We liked making medicine shields. 
We also had fun making little bead people. 

We had some problems with teasing. 
A JYMer helped us do a mediation. The 
listening, talking, and doing (changing 
behavior) parts of the mediation all helped 


us. 


WE HAD FUN. 


(“Epistles,” continued on page 12) 
« ee og 


a 


Staff Photo . 


(“Epistles,” continued from page 11) 
PYM JUNIOR YEARLY MEETING 


ot and cold, light and dark, happy 
and sad, energetic and tired. These 


are all extremes that we experienced as 
we met again at Mt. Madonna for our 
Junior Yearly Meeting. When we first 
arrived, the weather was tremendously 
beautiful, and no one could resist swim- 
ming in the lake. We all needed sun- 
screen and swimming suits. Almost ex- 
actly halfway through the week, the fog 
rolled in over the Santa Cruz Mountains 
and stayed until our last few hours to- 
gether. The hot tub suddenly seemed 
more satisfying than the cold lake, and 
our outdoor camping under the stars was 
moved into the gym under bright fluores- 
cent lights. 

During our week together we dealt 
with many miscommunications: misun- 
derstandings in our own group as well as 
scheduling conflicts with the greater Pa- 
cific Yearly Meeting. This year, like last 
year, JYM found itself dealing with is- 
sues of camping and meeting sites. We 


Friendly News 


INTERMOUNTAIN YEARLY 
MEETING’S DOLL PROJECT 


By Karen Reagan 
Albuquerque Meeting 


T his year at IMYM the doll project 
was in full swing, and when 

I arrived I started in dressing a 
pink rabbit in a fish jacket. Seeing 
others working on their dolls dur- 
ing the meetings and around the 
campus inspired me. I recalled the 
thrill of making these dolls and 
the feeling of satisfaction that 
those who create them get; they 
benefit as much as do the children 
who receive the dolls. 

A letter of thanks from Am- 
paro Acevedo, who attended 
IMYM last year, and who re- 
ceived the dolls, was posted above 
the sewing table. The letter was 
addressed to Julia Halaby, last 
year’s project coordinator. In part, 
Amparo wrote: 

“I received the shipment of 


were glad to have the support of PYM 
while managing all of our difficulties. De- 
spite these setbacks, we were able to pull 
off many activities like a trip to the board- 
walk, a picnic, a dance, and several interest 
groups, including a moving presentation 
about homelessness. We also spontane- 
ously created successful men’s and 
women’s discussion groups. 

One night, the eight senior members of 
JYM were invited to go out to eat with the 
Young Friends, but the trip was canceled 
due to foul weather. Instead, these eight 
JYMers found themselves in the midst of a 
Young Friends threshing session. One of 
the main concerns discussed was how 
Young Friends could help JYM through 
some leadership problems we fear might 
occur in the future. Young Friends were 
also concerned about the future of their 
program and how they might be able to 
help themselves. We hope that in the next 
few years JYM will continue to flourish 
and participate in the entire PYM commu- 
nity—In Love and Peace, Jean Boling, 
Anna Morgan, Aimee Sunshine-Hill, 1999 
JYM Co-Clerks 


toys assembled by you all and they are cer- 
tainly lovely. Some of the toys were dis- 
tributed to the Colonia Lemur, where a 
great number of children do not have toys, 
and so were happy to get them. Many have 
to work at a young age and are deprived of 
school. Also, some were sent to El Molino 
and I explained they came from the U.S. 
Also, students at the Evangelical College 
of Friends in Santa Barbara planned an ac- 
tivity with food, and they gave out the 
dolls. I remember all with affection and am 


PYM YOUNG FRIENDS 


\ \ } e came together for the second 

year at Mount Madonna Center in 
the beautiful fog-blessed hills of Wat- 
sonville, California near Santa Cruz. We 
found our community to be abundant in 
number. There was a desire to be recog- 
nized as a unified body. The love and 
companionship we rediscovered as we 
came together was intensified by the size 
of our group. This was found when return- 
ing to our spiritual home as a community. 
Our activities included a trip to the Board- 
walk in Santa Cruz. While there, we rode 
a roller coaster, filling nearly two trains 
with our awesome Quaker presence. 

We enjoyed such fellowship activi- 
ties as volleyball and basketball in the 
gym. These times were just as important 
to us as our talks under the stars and our 
worship sharing groups discussing our 
Quakerism and spirituality. 

Issues arose regarding our role in, 
and detachment from, Junior Yearly 
Meeting and the greater body of Pacific 


(“Epistles,” continued on page 16) | 


thankful for the chance to have been with 
you.” Chiquimula, Guatemala. 


THE FRIENDS CHURCH OF PERU 


he Friends Church of Peru is minis- 

tering to the Aymara People in Ilave 
and Juli, Peru. The Aymara are among the 
poorest native people in South America. 
The Friends Church of Peru are building 
two high schools to help the Aymara chil- 
dren, one in Ilave and the other in 
Juli. 
Thus far Friends in Peru have 
built three rooms in the school in 
Ilave. Two rooms are completed 
and are being used. The third 
room is still under construction. 
They would like to build three 
additional rooms for classes. 

In Juli, Friends have laid the 
foundation and built the walls for 
three classrooms. They would like 
to add two other rooms to the 
building. Classes are currently 
being held in the Friends Church. 
Please support the Friends Church 
in Peru as they provide this vital 
ministry to the Aymara people. 
Please send donations to: 


(“Friendly News,” continued on page 16) 
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Message from 
Ferdinand 


As told to the editor 


A you may know, I became the offi- 
cial mascot of Friends Bulletin dur- 
ing its 70th Anniversary this year. 

In the spring I came to the home of 
the editor in the form of a pifiata. For sev- 
eral months, I sat on a shelf next to an Af- 
rican violet. I was very happy. 

Then came Intermountain Yearly 
Meeting, and I traveled to Durango, Colo- 
rado, to serve as a mascot. Your editor 
Anthony had by this time grown quite 
fond of me, so he placed a sign next to me 
that said: 

“IT am a Friendly Bull. You don’t 
have to beat me up to get candy. Just help 
yourself.” 

Next to me was placed a dish full of 
candies. Everyone was happy. 

At Pacific Yearly Meeting, candy 
wasn’t allowed (we were at a yoga center, 
where only spiritually correct food was 
permitted). Because we were celebrating 
this magazine’s Anniversary, special per- 
mission was given for a vegan cake with 
tofu icing. Everyone loved the cake 
(though there were mixed feelings about 
the icing) and had a great time. I got to 
preside over the cake. 

One of the adults told Anthony later 
that he shouldn’t have displayed a pinata 
in front of the kids, since they wanted to 
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beat me up for the candy. 

I think that maybe this adult didn’t 
understand Quaker kids. Here’s why. 

At North Pacific Yearly Meeting, the 
children put on a wonderful skit to cele- 
brate the 70th Anniversary of Friends 
Bulletin. One of them dressed up as me, 
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and others dressed up as bulls, cows, 
senoritas, and even bumble bees (that was 
their favorite role because they got to 
sting me you-know-where). Everyone 
loved this skit about a Friendly Bull as 
well as the party afterwards where. there 
was flute music and lots of cake. 

The next morning I told Anthony that 
I wanted him to give me to the kids as a 
way of saying, “Thank you.” So Anthony 
took me and the candy to the kids, and 
said, “Ferdinand and the candy are yours. 
This is our way of thanking you for a 
wonderful skit.” 

After Anthony left, the kids had a 
meeting to decide what to do about the 
candy and the pifata. After a lot of discus- 
sion, they decided that it wasn’t very 
friendly to beat me up. Some of the kids 
even launched a “Save the Bull” cam- 
paign. They had a treasure hunt for the 
candy, and gave me back to Anthony dur- 
ing Creativity Night. 

Boy! was Anthony surprised, and so 
was everyone else! 

So this is my message: you Quaker 
kids are terrific, and Ferdinand will never 
forget you! 


ae 


Rea 


— 


Friends General Conference: 
A Western Friend's Perspective 


By Carole Lindell-Ross 
Salem (Oregon) 


eae This word summarizes so 
much of the spiritual, physical and 
intellectual coming together of around 
1,500 Quakers at the Friends General Con- 
ference Annual Gathering July 3-10 in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Nearly 38,000 un- 
programmed Quakers in the United States 
gather in regional sessions similar to the 
FGC’s with interest groups, workshops, 
worship-sharing, political action groups 
and youth programs annually across the 
country. The difference is in size. FGC’s 
Gathering is huge. 

Caitlin Caulfield, 13, from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, may have expressed what many 
feel the first time attending this gathering 
of Friends from across the continent and 
the world: “It feels so good to be able to 
talk about Friends Meeting with other peo- 
ple my age. There’s so few of us at home.” 

Even though Caulfield was speaking 
in the Kalamazoo train station at midnight 
to a dozen other Quaker passengers who 
had unified while on the train, she was al- 
ready beginning to be aware of the change 
from isolation to a week of Friends being 
in the majority on campus at Western 
Michigan University. 

Connections began on the train as 
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Friends were able to discern one another 
from among the 500 westbound passen- 
gers. Among them, Kit and Eve Pilgrim of 
Maryland, celebrating 20 years of mar- 
riage with the cross continent train-trip to 
the Gathering. Others were Roberta Con- 
don of Olympia, Washington; Caulfield’s 
parents and sister, and Allison and Carole 
Lindell-Ross of Salem, Oregon. When the 
Amtrak Empire Builder connected (the 
choice of words is the railroad’s, but was 


not lost on the group) in Chicago, the 
Friends chose to sit near one another with 
the youngsters singing folk songs and all 
watching the evening fireworks displays 
along Lake Michigan light up the night 
sky. 

Grace Kuto, conference speaker away 
from home in Tigard, Oregon, for the first 
time to the Great Lakes states, expressed 
the same amazement at the connections so 
easily found: “I was so surprised to see 
you here,” she said with a hug as she en- 
tered the conference center and found fa- 
miliar Oregon faces. Kuto, who was an 
NPYM speaker in Olympia four years 
ago, confided that she had not traveled 
before outside of the Northwest with the 
exception of London and her native 
Kenya. Kuto brought greetings from Ore- 
gon Friends as well as Kenyan Quakers 
and encouraged support for a rural health 
clinic in western Kenya. 

Another first-time Gathering partici- 
pant, Ethan Berleman, 16, Multnomah 
Friends Meeting, Portland, Oregon, said 
he was outside the Northwest for the first 
time but quickly became a part of the high 
school young Friends from across the na- 
tion who were housed in a dormitory to- 
gether near the center of the Gathering. 

And the connections continued in so 
many ways as the light and the groups 


gathered. 

Paul Tinkerhess, of Michi- 
gan, brother of Bonnie Tinker 
of Multnomah Friends Meeting 
in Portland, held his guitar high 
and his voice strong to lead the 
Gathering in song before even- 
ing worship. 

Elling Nielsen-Williams, 
13, of Lansing Michigan’s Red 
Cedar Friends, dug through his 
clothing for something to share 
with newcomer Berleman in 
case missing luggage did not 
appear. It did appear. 

Deanna Boyd, 12, Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, shared 
mask-masking and midnight 
pizzas with Allison Lindell- 
Ross, 12 of Salem Friends 
Meeting. 

Kevin Lee New England 
Yearly Meeting, shared hugs 
and games with young Friends 
in games of “Quaker Ball” and “Capture 
the Flag” as he played out his calling to 
ministry each year to the youngest at- 
tenders. 

Kate Carpenter, Pacific Yearly Meet- 
ing, taught young children each morning 
of the week in her calling to share with a 
classroom of little Friends. 

Martha Tyson, 15, of California, 
helped children at a Circle-of-Peace Festi- 
val within the FGC Gathering and con- 
nected with peace teacher and retiree Betty 
Ford. 

Ford, of Michigan, is mother to Peter 
Ford of Multnomah Friends Meeting Ore- 
gon. And Fran Burke of Michigan, who 
described herself as a “militant nursing 
mother for 16 years,” sat on the floor at 
the beginning of the daily circles of peace 
leading young and old in round after round 
of the quiet song “Circles of Peace.” 

Psyche Castro, age 9, of Ohio, 
laughed and splashed in the University 
swimming pool as she happily connected 
wet FGC attenders from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Maryland and Ohio in one long 
circle using pieces of float toys. 

corrine joy of Grass Valley Monthly 
Meeting set up exhibits for Friends Bulle- 
tin and coordinated 27 other exhibits in the 
hallways of the FGC conference center. 

Arthur Larrabee, Philadelphia Friend 
and last summer’s FGC speaker, read 
through Friends Bulletin magazines for the 
first time at the FGC exhibit. 

Sally Campbell from New York 


ace Workshop 


greeted special needs attenders with hu- 
mor, energy, and a constant hope for vol- 
unteer golf-cart drivers. The small carts 
with four-to-a-ride made the hilly Michi- 
gan terrain easier for those with walking 
limits and the cart rides connected riders 
with new Friends. 

Stewart Mulford from Eugene 
Friends Meeting led a discussion group 
for Friends to examine the issues around 
abortion. And Eugene Friends, Lucy 
McIver and Karen Lunblad, brought 
their workshop on dying back to FGC for 
another year. 

David Hartsough paused from a 
busy conversation to pass along a hug to 
a friend to take back to an Oregon friend 
who knew his late mother, Ruth Hart- 
sough. The mutual friend had expressed 
concern and pride in Hartsough’s work 
in Kosovo, where he was briefly impris- 
oned this spring and released. Hartsough 
reported that he is well. 

FGC Friends tours honored So- 
journer Truth’s memory with a tour of 
the emancipated former-slave’s gravesite 
in Battle Creek, Michigan. Also in Battle 
Creek’s central city park are large stat- 
utes honoring Quakers who helped the 
underground railroad as well as the 
slaves who traveled there. And a sponta- 
neous Do-Wop singing group of FGC 
attenders helped lighten the wait for the 
tour bus in 100 degree heat and 105 per- 
cent humidity. A heat wave hung over 
the first three days of the Gathering and 


much of the Eastern 
United States, but the 
temperature of _heart- 


warming fellowship was 
just right in Kalamazoo. 
Singing helped to cool 
the day and brighten spir- 
its. “It’s the one thing I 
just do not miss when I 
come to FGC,” Joyce 
Richardson, New York 
friend, explained to a 
new attender. Richardson 
keeps her schedule clear 
after dinner to sing with 
the Broadway singing 
group led by pianist from 
Wisconsin, who goes by 
the nickname “Rainy” at 
the conference. Broad- 
way singing is so popular 
that there are two groups. 
Additionally, Annie 
Blood-Patterson and hus- 
band Peter led daily singing with adults 
and with children. A collection of their 
CD’s and publications, including a recent 
musical biography of friend Pete Seeger, 
took up much of a table in the FGC Gath- 
ering Store, another major stopping point 
for Friends connecting with Friends. 

Connections are hard to describe. It’s 
a feeling. Just that. Yes, there were speak- 
ers and workshops and interest groups not 
mentioned here. And many names of 
much-loved Friends from West and East 
are not included in this article which is 
limited both by space and by the writer’s 
scope of experiences at the Gathering. But 
in the end it’s the feeling of the Light 
shared and renewed by connections that 
makes a truly Quaker gathering and is 
beyond the ability of words, photos, de- 
scriptions, and data. 

The Friends General Conference 
Gathering 2000 will be held on July 1-8, 
in Rochester, New York. 0 


Carole has two daughters: Allison, 12, 
and Laura Hoyt, 24, who lives in 
Carbondale, Illinois. While Carole trav- 
eled to the Gathering, her husband Kent 
stayed behind camping with their aged 
dog Friedo—fly-fishing the streams of 
Montana, Wyoming and Yellowstone. The 
Lindell-Rosses are part of Salem 
(Oregon) Friends Meeting. 
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(“Friendly News,” continued from page 12) 
Constantino Garcia-Limachi 

Clerk, Peru Yearly Meeting 

Apartado 369 

Puno, Peru 

South America 
Make checks payable to “Peru Yearly 
Meeting.” Please specify donation: 
“Schools in Itave and Juli.” All donations 
are tax deductible. 


NEWS FROM GEORGE Fox 


(57° Fox Sends Entire University 
Out on “Serve Day’”—An estimated 
2,000 George Fox University students, fac- 
ulty and staff abandoned their classes, of- 
fices and work areas Wednesday, Sept. 8, 
to spend a day helping others. 

A campus organizer for the project said 
she is not aware of anything on a similarly 
large scale done at any other college or 
university. Jennifer Swanborough, one of 
more than 30 staff and student coordina- 
tors for the massive campaign, said the day 
was set aside out of the belief that there are 
many benefits. 

The first-ever university-wide “Serve 
Day” had 20-member teams going to loca- 
tions throughout Newberg and other parts 
of Yamhill County. They helped primarily 
non-profit agencies, churches and indi- 
viduals needing assistance. Typical proj- 
ects included painting, yard work for older 
residents, spending time with residents at 
senior care homes, or working on various 
church projects. 

‘Doing this at the very beginning of 
school lets us show what service means to 
a Christian institution,” said Swanborough, 
the university’s assistant director for un- 
dergraduate admissions. “It provides an 
opportunity for personal growth in the 
George Fox community. And studies show 
that if we set a standard of service at the 
start of the year, students will be more in- 
clined to get involved in service opportuni- 
ties throughout the school year.” 

George Fox University will also host 
the first Western Christian Peacemak- 
ing Conference. This event is expected to 
draw from 150 to 200 people Friday 
through Monday, Oct. 8-11. In planning 
for about a year, the gathering is sponsored 
by George Fox’s Center for Peace Learn- 
ing, which Ron Mock directs. 

Mock said the conference is a new 
initiative intended to help Christians carry 
out their callings to be peacemakers. Co- 
sponsored by a variety of groups represent- 
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ing the historic peace churches— 
Mennonites, Church of the Brethren and 
Friends—the conference includes presenta- 
tions by several keynote speakers, a wide 
choice of seminars, and special activities 
for high school youth and college students. 

Registration is $125 for the entire con- 
ference, with adjustment for low-income 
registrants. For more information, phone 
the Center for Peace Learning at (503) 
554-2680 or access the conference web site 
at cis.georgefox.edu/cpl—John Fortmeyer, 
George Fox College 


NEWS OF YOUNG FRIENDS 


eyla Fikes, daughter of Dr. Jay Fikes 
di_sand Dr. Lebriz Tosuner-Fikes of La 
Jolla Meeting and a junior at La Jolla 
Country Day School, has been selected to 
participate in the Resident Honors Program 
at the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. This fall, Leyla is one of 
forty-five students, selected from a nation- 
wide search, to participate in this highly 
competitive early entrance honors pro- 
gram. She will begin her major studies in 
the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. 

Leyla also attended the American Le- 
gion’s Auxiliary 53rd annual session of 
Girls Nation, a government education pro- 
gram for outstanding teenage girls. While 
there, she was named associate justice of 
the Supreme Court. She was one of 96 high 
school juniors from 48 states to participate 
in the program, which was held July 24-31 
in Washington, DC. The highlight of Girls 
Nation was a visit to the White House to 
visit President Clinton. During the visit 
with Clinton, the Girls Nation president 
presented him with bills and resolutions 
passed during their legislative sessions. 

At La Jolla Country Day School, 
Leyla was the Co-Editor in Chief of Pega- 
sus, the literary magazine and Co-Class 
Editor of the Yearbook. Her academic 
achievements include membership in the 
National Spanish Honor Society, the Na- 
tional Art Honor Society and the Cum 
Laude Society. A published poet, Leyla has 
also given public poetry readings. 

During her summers, Leyla volun- 
teered to do community service at 
Maclovio Rojas, Mexico, in a project 
sponsored by the AFSC/SCQM Youth 


Please send news items about Western 
Friends to the editor, 5238 Andalucia 
Court, Whittier CA, 90601. 
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(“Epistles,” continued from page 12) 


Yearly Meeting. We had planned an unof- 
ficial celebration of the transition for 
members of the older JYM community to 
enter into Young Friends. We came to re- 
alize that there were deeper issues to face 
beyond the minor details of our event. We 
were confronted with the realization that 
unintentional barriers had been set into 
place between ourselves and JYM. Our 
hope is to gain a greater sense of commu- 
nity, camaraderie and integration. We are 
attempting to dissolve these transitional 
barriers from JYM to Young Friends. Our 
wish is to make this action one of individ- 
ual conscience and not one of physical 
age. Our attempt was to provide a further 
sense of community in future sessions. We 
are taking steps to play a more active role 
in the JYM community by participating in 
the JYM committee, and supporting fur- 
ther interaction. We hope these actions 
will help to pave the road ahead. 

A strong concern presented itself re- 
garding our lack of education on Quaker 
process, testimony, and history. Many of 
us felt hurt and angry that we had lost our 
place in the wider community. Though we 
ourselves failed to participate in many 
PYM events, we also felt ignored and ne- 
glected by the rest of the gathering. This 
concern is accompanied by a desire to be- 
come a more active body and unified voice 
within the greater PYM. We feel very 
strongly that our participation in the 
greater community is vital and should be 
welcomed and encouraged. We have ac- 
cepted invitations to participate in commit- 
tees such as Peace & Social Order, Latin 
American concerns, and the Pacific 
Friends Outreach Society, a corporation 
which seeks a permanent site for Pacific 
Yearly Meeting. We created our own Min- 
istry and Oversight committee in order to 
nurture our community and support our 
clerks. This committee will enable a 
stronger and more cooperative relationship 
with the M and O committee of the greater 
PYM. We hope that these actions will cre- 
ate a stronger and more unified community 
for us all—On behalf of Young Friends of 
Pacific Yearly Meeting, Josh Vura-Weis, 
Co-Clerk; Sue Farley, Co-Clerk 


Memorial Minutes | 


MARIETJE (TIA) 
SCHAAFSMA FULLER 


- 1913, Marietje (Tia) Schaafsma Fuller 
was born in Hilo. Her parents, Everdien 
and Jan Schaafsma, had been persuaded to 
emigrate to Hawaii from Haarlingen in 
northern Holland by close friends, the 
Dukers (grandparents of Peggy Broderick of 
Honolulu Friends Meeting). Tia was their 
second child and the first of three girls. Her 
older brother, Jan, was born in the 
Scaafsmas’ first Hawaiian residence, Hono- 
lulu. There her mother became a teacher, 
and her father, an accountant for Inter- 
Island Steamship Line. 

Inter-Island transferred Tia’s father to 
Hilo, where Tia was born. Her memories of 
fourteen years there, with a growing family, 
were lit up by her father’s many paintings, 
her mother’s instruction in French, a stream 
of visitors and house guests, the fun of pic- 
nics at Halemaumau and much swimming, 
surfing and canoe-paddling. In Hilo, Tia’s 
best friend’s aunt, “Aunt” Harriet, was a 
“one-woman social service agency’ who 
provided a haven for the whole family at her 
house near the volcano. 

In 1927 the family returned to Honolulu. 
There they lived on Makee Road across 
from the Honolulu Zoo, near the beach. As 
a member of the Uluniu Women’s Swim- 
ming Club, she was able to keep her huge 
redwood board at Waikiki, and sometimes 
paddled through a culvert near her home to 
the ocean, over to the yacht harbor, down 
the Ala Wai Canal, and through a stream to 
home again. Tia recalls having many helpers 
in her academic, artistic, athletic, social, and 
spiritual lives. The Atherton family pro- 
vided Tia and her siblings with scholarships 
to Punahou where Tia remained for five 
years on the Dean’s list. Her parents gave 
Tia ongoing support, as shown by her 
mother’s defense of Tia when Punahou’s 
principal called to complain that she was 
playing basketball with the boys. “So did 
I!” replied Everdien. It was to ‘Dad” Cen- 
ter’s coaching at Punahou that Tia owed her 
expertise in swimming, surfing and pad- 
dling. 

The Atherton fancily agam helped Tia 
with a scholarship to Mill’s College, where 
she majored in art. Soon thereafter, she mar- 
ried Richard Barrett and worked for an art 
gallery in Washington, DC (highlighted by 
her meeting Eleanor Roosevelt). Richard’s 
death from an impaired aortic valve brought 
their marriage to an untimely close two 
years later. When her mother became ill and 
hospitalized in Honolulu, Tia returned home 
to help. 

Friends 


introduced her to Robert 
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Becker, a young Naval ensign, and the two 
married in 1940. Robert was at sea on duty 
aboard the USS Indianapolis when their 
first son Ken was born, right after Pearl 
Harbor. Their second son, Jan, arrived in 
1949. For much of her professional life Tia 
taught Art, English and French at Niu Val- 
ley, Roosevelt, and at Honolulu Junior 
Academy (now known as the Academy of 
the Pacific). Tia was one of the original 
faculty members at the Academy, which 
was founded by her close friend, Katie 
Duker Kortshak. “ 

By 1971, their boys grown, Tia and 
Robert decided to retire to California. Rob- 
ert’s death from lung cancer in 1976 
caused Tia to return to Honolulu. Upon her 
return, Katie Kortshak invited Tia to 
Friends Meeting, “because you are a 
Quaker,” and because her son Jan was al- 
ready attending. Since Tia joined in 1980, 
members and attendees have been enriched 
by her contributions to the Oversight Com- 
mittee and the Friends Festival, by her on- 
going sharing of her poetry, her paintings,. 
her quilts—but most of all, herself. 

Tia was married for twelve years to 
David Fuller. In the last years of her life, 
she was lovingly cared for by Carolina Re, 
who lived with her and helped her to re- 
main independent and the same welcoming 
presence we have come to love. Tia at- 
tended the Labor of Love sewing group 
each Wednesday until last spring, when 
she moved to Hate Hoaloha nursing home. 

A Memorial Meeting for Marietje, who 
passed away on February 26, 1999, was 
held at the Honolulu Friends Meetinghouse 
on March 19. 


MARY JEAN KENNEDY AEMI 


Bz in Berkeley on June 18, 1918, 
Mary Jean Kennedy was the fifth of 
the six children of Clyde and Mabel Rob- 
erts Kennedy, a Quaker couple from Indi- 
ana. Within a few years the family moved 
to Los Gatos, where they had an orchard 
that became known as the Kennedy Ranch. 
From there they traveled to attend Palo 
Alto Meeting. 

After graduating from Los Gatos Un- 
ion High School, Mary Jean went to 
Whittier College for two years and then 
transferred to Stanford University, from 
which she graduated in 1939 with a degree 


in political science. During World War II 


she worked for the American Friends Sery- 
ice Committee in New York and Philadel- 
phia. From there she went to Washington, 
DC, to work in the UNRRA Office of 
Refugee Relocation. In 1945 she became a 
member of the staff secretariat at the 
founding conference of the United Nations 
in San Francisco. 

Mary Jean entered the graduate pro- 
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gram in anthropology at the University of 
California, Berkeley, in 1947, by which 
time the noted department head, Alfred L. 
Kroeber, had retired. However, like nearly 
all the preceding graduate students there, 
Mary Jean did fieldwork among western 
American Indians. She went first to the San 
Carlos Apache of eastern Arizona to study 
their cattle associations. In two successive 
summers she collected a number of life his- 
tories from the Karok in California and the 
Yokuts of the San Joaquin Valley. For these 
and her later Pomo studies, she had the ad- 
vice and friendship of Edward W. Gifford, 
who was both a professor and director of 
the Museum of Anthropology on the Ber- 
keley campus. 

She spent the fall semester of 1949 at 
Columbia University, where she assisted 
Margaret Mead by compiling a history of 
Ruth Benedict’s Research in Contemporary 
Cultures, a postwar project left unfinished 
at Benedict’s death the previous year. Mead 
continued the project until 1952. 

In 1952-53 Mary Jean carried out field- 
work for her doctoral dissertation, a study of 
acculturation among the Kashaya Pomo, 
who lived on a small reservation near Stew- 
art’s Point, California, and who because of 
their remote location had been less impacted 
by Euro-American culture than had other 
Pomo groups. While at the rancheria Ken- 
nedy interviewed Essie Parrish, a well- 
known traditional healer who had also been 
spiritual leader of the community’s Dreamer 
religion. After the arrival of Mormon mis- 
sionaries a few years earlier, Essie Parrish 
had accepted the new religion, although 
other Pomo said that she still had dreams, or 
waking visions that foretold the future. Thus 
she had lost little of her influence. 

After receiving her doctorate in 1955, 
Mary Jean promptly left for West Pakistan, 
where she studied urban society and the po- 
sition of women, less than a decade after the 
traumatic partition of British India. She 
wrote of West Punjab, where 6 million 
Muslim newcomers had to be absorbed into 
a society that had lost 4 million departed 
Hindus and Sikhs. The over-crowding was 
such that many lower-middle-class families 
were living five persons to a room. 

Perhaps as relief from the large-scale 
problems of the new nation, Mary Jean be- 
came intrigued by a small-scale phenome- 
non existing in both Pakistan and India: an 
organization of transvestites called the 
Burra Sahibs. She struck up a friendship 
with a member of the group, traveled with 
him, and wrote a paper about him which has 
not been published. Research of this kind 
was highly unusual for a Western anthro- 
pologist in the 1950s. 

Back in the U.S., Mary Jean lectured at 
Stanford and served as executive secretary 

(“Memorial Minutes,” continued on page 18) 


(“Memorial Minutes,” continued from page 17) 
for the Committee on International Anthro- 
pology of the National Research Council. In 
1960 she married Agathon Ernst Aemi, a 
Swiss banker. The couple became parents of 
a son, Daniel, who lives in Bern. In 1964 
they went to Uganda, where Agathon Aemi 
had been assigned to establish a national 
bank. Mary Jean received grants-in-aid from 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund for fieldwork 
among the Karamoja, a Ugandan tribe that 
has since been decimated by political war- 
fare.O 


RUTH FUKUDA 


uth Fukuda, aged 96, died on Septem- 

ber 10, 1998, at the O’ahu Care Facil- 
ity in Honolulu, where she had been living 
or the past few years. Ruth was born in 
Honolulu, but in her early twenties she went 
to Japan to become the bride of a young 
Japanese naval officer--the result of a tradi- 
tional ‘arranged marriage” according to 
proper family status. She became a model 
Japanese housewife who had to cut herself 
off from all Western ways. Her husband 
became an important officer in the Japanese 
Navy but was killed in action shortly after 
the start of World War II. Soon after, Ruth 
answered an ad for an English secretary and 
met Gilbert and Minnie Bowles, who had 
been Quaker missionaries in Japan from the 
1900s. This was Ruth’s introduction to 
Quakers. 

In 1947 Ruth returned to Honolulu to 
be with her aged mother. She learned to 
drive to be her mother’s chauffeur. She was 
reunited with the Bowleses, who had retired 
to be with their son and who had revived the 
small Honolulu Meeting. Ruth joined the 
Meeting, where she was a quiet and faithful 
member, very generous and perceptive of 
individuals’ needs, who attended meetings 
for worship regularly until she had to move 
to the nursing home. An intimate group of 
members celebrated her 96" birthday on 
April 17, for which a 91-year-old member 
baked a cake, over which Ruth was joyful, 
as “Happy Birthday” was sung. O 


Vital Statistics 


NEW MEMBERS 


e Bob and Sheila ey Boulder MM 
¢ Judy Huston, Boulder MM 


DEATH 


e Helen Emerson, d. March 28, ‘99, 
Salem MM 
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(“Life and Power,” continued from page 4) 
common vocabulary? 

Alex Wildwood, in this year’s 
Swarthmore lecture at Britain Yearly 
Meeting, offers a helpful analogy: “the 
image of a stained-glass window: the 
Light itself comes from one Source, 
though it shines through the many colored 
images of divinity we create. Early 
Friends, in pointing us beyond the win- 
dow towards the source of illumination 
itself, did so in the only imagery and lan- 
guage available to them: that of the win- 
dow of the Christian story. 

But in using words and images drawn 
from Christianity they were also aware 
that these were human notions, which dis- 
tract us from what is really important. The 
glass, however beautiful and however at- 
tached we may personally be to a particu- 
lar set of panes, is but a one-dimensional 
surface, whose purpose is to allow the 
light to pass through What matters is not 
the religious imagery that has meaning for 
us but the act of turning to the Light that 
is both beyond the window and deep 
within us all.” 

It is my hope and prayer that we can 
“see beyond the particular set of panes to 


Hallowe'en Note 


Believe it or not, the Puritans 
weren't the only ones busy hunt- 
ing witches; we Quakers had witch 
trials of our own. Highlights from 
one such trial in Pennsylvania: One 
accused witch was asked by Wil- 
liam Penn if she could fly through 
the air on a broomstick. When she 
insisted that she indeed could, 
Penn remarked, “I know of no law 
against it." The accused was ac- 
quitted. Trial over.—From Howard 
Brinton's Quaker Journals, Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience 
Among Friends. Wallingford, PA: 
Pendle Hill, 1972. Qtd in the A/bu- 
guergue MM Newsletter, March 
1998. 
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“feel where words come from’, as the na- 
tive North American chief Papunehang 
was able to do with John Woolman. 

It is my hope and prayer that as we do 
that kind of deep sharing with one another 
we can sense the center which is within 
each of us, which early Friends knew led 
into unity and wholeness. Then we will 
truly know that we are living together in 
the community of God, where worship 
and witness are one. O 


Betty Polster was born in Philadelphia, 
PA—but not as a Quaker. She and her hus- 
band became members of Philadelphia YM in 
the early 50’s. They moved with their four 
children to Canada in 1967 as a protest 
against the war in Vietnam and the growing 
militarism in the U.S. 

They both taught and were involved with 
Argenta Friends School for many years. Betty 
has served in many ways with Canadian 
Yearly Meeting, including being clerk of the 
YM for a total of seven years (in two different 
periods). 

Her current concerns include serving as 
Clerk of the Faith and Practice Review Com- 
mittee (to make plans for developing CYM’s 
own Faith and Practice, after many years of 
using London Yearly Meetings F & P), and of 
helping herself and Friends to discover the 
full measure of our spiritual gifts. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AND POLICY 


ll ads must be consistent with 
beliefs and testimonies of 
Friends. $.40 per word for ads. 
Minimum charge, $8. Ads should 
be prepaid, if possible. Deadline: 
six weeks prior to publication. 
Publishing of advertisements and 
newsletter insert does not imply 
endorsement by Friends Bulletin. 


Display ads: $10 per column inch. 


%% page ad (4x4 2): $75 

1 column ad (24% x 10): $100 
2 column ad (5 x 10): $200 
%y page ad (7'4 x 4 Y2) $150 
Full page (7 2x 10): $275 
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For more information, call 562- 
699-5670 or email friends- 
bul@aol.com. Discounts up to 
25% for recurring ads and special 
rates for four-or-more-page news- 
letter inserts. 
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JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the only 
West Coast Friends secondary boarding 
school! Simple rural living, small classes, 
work program, loving community. John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. 


¢ = nderlying the infinite diversity of 

life is the unity of one all- 
pervasive spirit. We seek unity with all 
creation, joining with the increased 
awareness of Friends that our traditional 
peace testimony includes reverence to- 
ward all life.” 


For subscriptions and information, 
write: Quaker Universalist Fellowship, 
206 Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 40503 or 
e-mail QUF @ot.com. 


Friends House is a multi-level retirement 
community offering independent living apart- 
ments and houses, an assisted care living facility, 
skilled nursing and an adult day services pro- 
gram serving residents and the wider Santa 
Rosa community. Located in Santa Rosa, 
Friends House is easily accessible to San Fran- 
cisco, the Pacific Coast, redwood forests, and the 
vineyards of Sonoma and Napa _ counties. 
Friends House is owned and operated by 
Friends Association of Services for the Elderly 
(FASE), a California not-for-profit corporation. 
The facility and Board of Directors are strongly 
influenced by Quaker traditions. The welfare 
and growth of persons within an environment 
which stresses independence is highly valued. 
Tour Friends House at our web site at www. 
friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 Benicia 
Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 538-0152 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially conscious 
singles who care about peace, social 

justice, racism, gender equality, and the 
health of the planet. Nationwide and 
Canada. All ages. Since 1984. Free 
sample: Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, 
MA 01242. @ (413) 445-6309 or& 

http://www.concernedsingles.com 


Costa Rica Study Tour. Jan 27-Feb 7, 
2000. E-mail: jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr 
or fax (506) 645-5528 or write Sarah 
Stuckey de Araya, Apdo. 46-56-55, 
Monteverde, Costa Rica, Central 
America. Or write Lori Musellman, 661 
N South Street, Wilmington, OH 45177. 


Coming to DC? Stay with Friends on Capitol Hill. WILLIAM PENN HOUSE, a Quaker Seminar and Hospitality Center in beautiful, 
historic townhouse, is located five blocks east of the US Capitol. Convenient to Union Station for train and METRO connections. 
Shared accommodations including continental breakfast, for groups, individuals. 515 East Capitol Street, SE, Washington, DC 20003. 
E-mail: dirpennhouse @pensnet.org. Telephone: (202) 543-5560 Fax: (202) 543-3814. 
Interns, 9-12 month commitment, beginning January, June, or September. Assist with seminars and hospitality at William Penn House, 
5 blocks from US Capitol. Room, board, and small stipend. WPH, 515 East Capitol Street, SE, Washington, DC 20003. 


Redwood Forest Friends Meeting, Santa Rosa, CA., seeks resident Friend(s) be- 
ginning December Ist. One hour north of San Francisco, near Redwoods and Coast 
Send resume to Wendy Muehler, 2251 Nightingale Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


(707) 528 7605 e-mail 


February 18-21, 2000 


whmuhler @neteze.com 


FLGC MidWinter Gathering 


Fruits 


Recalling Our Past 
Dreaming Our Future 


Mt. Madonna Center, Watsonville, CA 


(about 2 hours south of San Francisco 
in the hills overlooking Monterey Bay) 


For further information, contact registrar Joe Franko: 


email: jfranko@afsc.org. 


or visit: www.tadiantmedia.com/flgc 


FLGC is an association of lesbian, gay, bisexual, trans, and non-gay Friends (Quakers) 
who seek spiritual community within the Religious Society of Friends. 
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POSITION OPEN: 
HEAD OF SCHOOL 


ee Woolman School is seeking a new 
head, to begin no later than July 1, 2000. 
John Woolman School is a Religious Soci- 
ety of Friends (Quaker) College Prepara- 
tory Boarding School. It is situated on a 
230 acre ranch type campus in the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in North- 
ern California. The school serves up to 65 
boarding and day students, grades 9 — 12. 


We are seeking candidates with vision 
who can exemplify the principles and val- 
ues of Quaker education, Quaker process 
and spiritual leadership; strong administra- 
tive, academic and fundraising skills; effec- 
tive communication skills to all constituen- 
cies of the school, and surrounding commu- 
nity; strong staff development and leader- 
ship skills; a willingness to live on the 
school campus, in a rural, communal set- 
ting, with students and staff. Post graduate 
degree preferred. 


Deadline for completed applications: De- 
cember 1, 1999. For application packet, 
please send a resume and cover letter to 
Head of School Search Committee, John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959 


Subscribe to a 21st century 
Quaker publication 
at 20th century rates* 


Twelve-month introductory subscription to Friends Bulletin 
(from November, 1999, till December, 2000): only $20. 

Renew January-December, 2000: only $24 for individuals and 

only $19 for Meetings if you send your subscription by December 31, 1999. 


Name 
Address =z +34 et en eee 


City 


Meeting E-mail Phone 


Return to: Friends Bulletin, 5238 Andalucia Court, Whittier CA 90601. 


* As of 2000, the ten-month subscription rate for Friends Bulletin will be increased from $19 to $20 for Meeting subscribers and from $24 to $25 for 
individuals. Those who renew their subscriptions prior to December 31, 1999, will receive the old rate. 
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